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YOUNG WIVES’ TALE 


with JOAN HAYTHORNE 
“The most continuously enchanting comedy | have 
seen for years.’’—Sunday Graphic 


H. M. TENNENT Ltd 


(For times of performances see Announcements in the Press) 
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PAUL MUNI 


ELIA KAZAN’S Production of 


DEATH OF A SALESMAN 


by Arthur Miller 


ST. JAMES'S A Company of Four Production 
PETER USTINOV BRENDA BRUCE 


LOVE IN ALBANIA 


A new Comedy by Eric Linklater 
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Express 
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Directed by Richard Bird 
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MASTER OF ARTS 
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General Manager & Licensee: George Chamberlain 
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Prices 1/- to 9/- 


The Governors of Sadler’s Wells in 
association with the Arts Council 
ef Great Britain present 


OPERA and BALLET SEASON 


1949-50 
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hone: TERminus 1672-3 
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(Mozart) 
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A slender figure is a social asset. 
Over 48,000 women have taken the 
Vitamox Triple Treatment. We have 
thousands of letters of grateful 
thanks for the better health and 
greater energy enjoyed after taking 
the Vitamox Course. SAFE AND 
CERTAIN FOR ALL WOMEN. 
TREATMENT SUPPLIED UNDER 
GUARANTEE. NO DRASTIC 
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Well Hear 
A Play 


With an introduction by 
SIR BARRY JACKSON 


‘“‘Dramatic critics are not prone 
to handing bouquets to one 
another. But I herewith hand 
a large one to Mr. Trewin with 
a most graceful bow.” 


PHILIP PAGE (The Tailer) 


308 pp. 12/6 net 


Carroll & Nicholson 
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> 
Anthology of Play Scenes 
Verse and Prose 


Edited by Harold Downs, with a Foreword by Dame Sybil 
Thorndike. This latest addition to the popular ‘‘ Theatre 
and Stage ’’ Series is not only a literary delight but is of 
practical help to students training for the theatre. 12/6 net 


Pitman 
Parker Street, Kingsway, London WC2 
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DARK RETURN 5m. 3w. 
FOR DEAR LIFE 4m. 3w. 
THIS BLESSED PLOT 5m. 5w. 
WHAT AT TREASURE 4m. 5w. 
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THE STORY OF MADELEINE 
SMITH 4m. 5w. 


All Full Length. Plays sent on Approval 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS LTD 
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tarial), with musical interest. Much initiative. — 
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LAY PICTORIAL. 208 copies unbound from 1902 
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Nos. 180 and 445. Valued 1932 at £25. 1939 at £70. 
Very good condition. Offers for set or single copies. 
—Box No. 372. 


RODUCER., professional. open for engagements. 
Specially interested in Amateur Productions.—Box 
No. 370. 


NCENERY of every description for hire. Cloths, 

Flats, Draperies, Full Sets, Staircases, Rostrums, 
etc.—Star Scenic Studios. 78 Elms Road, London, 
S.W.4. Telephone: MACaulay 3990. . 


.1PEECH STUDIO.—Students coached for examina- 

tions in speech and drama by highly qualified 
specialists. Actors prenarcd for auditions.—Apply?: 
Grahame Scott, Secretary, 95 Warwick Road, London, 
S.W.5. Telephone: FRObisher 8961. 


A\TRONG ELECTRIC TOY THEATRE, easily and 
cheap'y made. Write for leaflet—(R.) Streeter, 28 
Halesworth Road, Sheffield, 9. 


YPEWRITING and Duplicating: Consult Isabel 

Bereton, specialist in typewriting for the Author, 
Playwright, and Scenario Writer.—91 Priory Road, West 
Hampstead, London, N.W.6, 
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fichael Redgrave 


the new leading man of the Old Vic Theatre Company which open their sixth season at the 

New Theatre on 11th October. Redgrave will be seen as Berowne in Love’s Labour's Lost, 

the opening play, followed by Young Marlowe in She Stoops to Conquer the next week. 

Later in the season he will piay in A Month in the Country and Hamlet, in which he has 
the title role, 
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perfect make-up. 


A perfect production and a good performance demands a 
The Leichner 


Make-up Studio gives 


individual expert advice on personal problems of make-up 


and skin care. 


The Studio is at the disposal of all Professional and 


Amateur Artistes for the purpose of selecting and trying 


make-up under the most favourable lighting conditions. 


First in 
1873 


11 GREAT YNEWEPEORT STREET 


MAKE-UP FOR STAGE AND SCREEN 
° 


Foremost 
to-day 


LONDON W.C.2 


“THEATRE BOOK OF THE YEAR”’ 


NO STAR NONSENSE by PETER COTES 


Provocative and entertaining, Mr. Cotes is a man to 
watch. —Harold Hobson in The Sunday Times. 
Lively, stimulating and controversial plainly 
and straightforwardly written, and the author’s 
honesty and high purpose shine through. 

—John Brophy in John O’London's Weekly. 
. + . and surveys the whole theatrical scene (save 
possibly stardom) with justice and good sense as 
well as with a lively imagination . . . very readable 
book .. . —lIvor Brown in The Observer. 
He is admirably and deeply concerned for the 
welfare of the theatre and conducts here a most 
vigorous piece of special pleading for more evenly 
balanced theatrical productions.—Daily Telegraph. 
He is passionately concerned with the right kind of 
theatre and his book—controversial, repetitive and 


aggressively evangelist—is crammed with common 


sense, —Richard Findlater in Tribune. 
Plenty of fire can be found in ‘‘No Star Nonsense.” 
—News Review. 
The argument is sound. —The Sphere. 
Yes, Peter Cotes has set the cat among the pigeons 
with this book. He whiplashes the star system, but 
what is even more to the point he produces sound 
proof of the success of his own methods . .. a 
boldly written declaration of faith which doesn’t 
mince words. 
—John Bennett in the Bristol Evening World. 
All his ideas and hopes for the theatre, his struggles 
and triumphs and the formation of a group theatre 
are described in *‘No Star Nonsense.”’ 
—Kensington News. 


ORDER FROM THERE BOOK DEPARTMENT, 
1 Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Square, London EC4. 


Well, this is a challenging book and a stimulating 
one and deserves to be read.-—Bristol Evening Post. 
Peter Cotes has written a belligerent, hard-hitting 
controversial hook in ‘‘ No Star Nonsense ’’ which 
ought to be read by everyone working in the theatre 
and, indeed, by people outside it too, since it would 
give them a greater insight into what makes the 
wheels go round.—Ted Willis in the Daily Worker. 
A piece of writing notable for its clarity and power 
of expression. It is obviously the work of a man 
with a burning passion for all that is good in the 
theatre. —The Stage. 


The book can be recommended. 
—Manchester City News. 


Mr. Cotes’ is an important book, written with 
patent sincerity by a self-confessed enthusiast, and 
the implications of his case should be seriously 
considered. —Theatre Newsletter. 
. . . it is written with fire and sincerity and delivers 
notable views upon the modern theatre which may 
not be to everyone’s liking but are, nevertheless, 
worthy of serious consideration and earnest discus- 
sion by all who have the future welfare of the 
theatre at heart. —What’s On. 
. enthusiastic, sincere and has something to say. 
—Manchester Evening Chronicle. 
Mr. Cotes is a bonny fighter and his book is not a 
biography but a battlecry . he says in effect, 
“This is how I do it—and will do it.’’ Good luck 
to him! 
—Alan Bendle in the Manchester Evening News. 


“THEATRE WORLD’’ 
Price 12/6 


Sanh. LBALA 
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Editorial and Advertising Offices: 


fol. XLV 1 DORSET BUILDINGS pumecencion 
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| LONDON E.C.4 (Central 1555). Ceapeien 
ts Edited by Frances Stephens — 


Detober 1949 


WY HEN A Streetcar Named Desire comes 
to the Aldwych on 12th October, with 
Vivien Leigh and Bonar Colleano in the 
ading roles, London will have the oppor- 
unity of seeing one of Broadway’s most 
lniked-of plays. Having read the play, one 
onders if there will be some toning down 

r West End consumption, for Tennessee 
Williams does not spare one’s feelings in this 
host harrowing of his works. If the pro- 
tzction captures only half of the gripping 
tensity and vitality of the printed play, this 
il be the event of the autumn season over 
lere, and a talking point for years. 

At a time when most of the serious new 
arama we see comes from America, it was 
tireshing to glimpse in Priestley’s latest 
lay a new depth, which was disappointingly 
ssent from his previous “philosophic-cum- 
litical” pieces of drama, They Came to a 
itv and Home is Tomorrow. _ The critics 
sve chosen to pounce on Summer Day’s 
eam as a picture of England after the 
xt-atom-war. This was, it is true, a con- 
.sent setting for Mr. Priestley’s thesis, but 
exc can foresee that this old country may 
+ forced to Stephen Dawlish’s philosophy of 
«© simple life without the dramatic inter- 
intion of the atom bomb. Where Priestley 
= idealist ran away with Priestley the 


: questions of the machine-age world out- 
4e and showed little curiosity. Work on the 
im and Shakespeare in the village hall was 
they—very wisely—demanded of life. 
‘puth is magnificent, but youth is always 
stless and adventurous, and the young only 
mm by experience. It is the major tragedy 
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Over the Footlights 


of this world as well as its impelling life 
force. 

Laurence Olivier has taken over the 
King’s, Hammersmith, where outstanding 
West End productions are to be staged. It 
was good news that Donald Wolfit, whose 
magnificent effort at the Bedford was a 
financial failure, has been asked to open the 
season, which he did with Julius Caesar, on 
19th September. We can only hope that 
this reprieve for Mr. Wolfit’s company will 
herald a new beginning, for their work is 
too valuable to be lost to us. The Golden 
Door (Embassy); Folies Bergere (Hippo- 
drome); King’s Rhapsody, in which Ivor 
Novello made a triumphant return at the 
Palace on 15th September, and Western 
Wind (Piccadilly), are other productions not 
reviewed this month. The 1949/50 season 
of Opera at Covent Garden opened on 29th 
September with the world premiere of The 
Olympians, with music by Arthur Bliss, 
libretto by J. B. Priestley and decor by John 
Bryan. 

The Company of Four are presenting The 
Seagull at the Lyric, Hammersmith, on 4th 
October, and the Old Vic season at the New 
opens with Love’s Labour’s Lost on 11th 
October. Dulcie Gray and Michael Denison 
will be seen in their first comedy parts on 
the stage when Queen Elizabeth Slept Here 
comes to the West End in October. This 
farcical comedy by Talbot Rothwell is 
adapted from a play by George S. Kaufman 
and Moss Hart. 

The 1949/50 ballet season at Sadler’s 
Wells Theatre opened on 27th September 
with a new work called Sea Change. Choreo- 
graphy is by John Cranko with decor by 
John Piper. FES; 


Neat Dheck of tac Womtt 


“The Return of Peter Grimm’’—Al\dwych, 
10th Aug. 
“The King of Friday’s Men’’—Lyric, Ham- 
mersmith, 30th Aug. 
“The Romantic Young Lady’’—Arts, 30th 
Aug. 
“The Fading Mansion’’—Duchess, 31st Aug. 
“Master of Arts’”—Strand, Ist Sept. 
“The Thistle and the Rose’’—Bolton’s, 6th 
Sept. 
“Rain Before Seven’’—Embassy, 6th Sept. 
“Summer Day’s Dream’’—St. Martin’s, 8th 
Sept. (see page 9). 
“Treasure Hunt’’—Apollo, 14th Sept. 


“ Whe Return of Peter Grimm” 


WY HEN it is a case of reviving forty years 

old sentiment, is it to be Barrie or 
Belasco? Harry Green, in this Aldwych 
revival, probably did not feel the choice 
required a decision. His vehicle is the 
Belasco sentiment of this Dutch-American 
ghost story, but one at least in the audience 
felt that the Barrie approach to sentiment of 
that period has a surer appeal. 

It is all very old-fashioned and elderly 
ladies may call it sweet. Its survival in a 
London summer season is dubious. Harry 
Green himself is genial sentiment as the well- 
meaning ghost, Muriel Pavlow a submissive 
little ward, Michael Martin Harvey quite a 
perky little doctor, while Helen Hayes and 
James Mills do all that can be done with a 
clerical couple too shadowy almost for the 
stage. PUD: 


“The King of Friday’s Men” 


Tie King of Friday's Men, by Michael 

J. Molloy, is a very romantic love and 
adventure play of 150 years ago, when the 
receding tide of feudalism had not quite 
ebbed from County Mayo, where the gentry 
were above criticism and the commonalty 
ran about barefoot, breaking each other's 
heads with shillelaghs. This is a fine life to 
know at second-hand. The squire has paid 
off his tally-woman and has sent a press-gang 
round his estate to bring in a successor. The 
girl chosen is about to be married, but her 
swain could not be expected to resist six 
strong men in the exercise of a duty set them 
by his father’s landlord. It happens that a 
champion shillelagh fighter from ‘outside’ 
is resting under her uncle’s roof, in readiness 
for an arranged fight. With deliberate guile 
she inflames the heart of this foreign cham- 
pion to the necessary degree. He knocks 
out, the press-gang (in the wings, unfortu- 
nately) and runs off with the maiden over 
the boundary. He is a gentle, gullible, 


faithful soul, marked for disappointmer 
and mishap. It is a fine part for Niall Mac 
Ginnis, who gives a most enjoyable, some 
times quite moving performance. Ingri 
Burke is the girl, Liam Redmond her unck 
Joe Linnane, whose dialect seems differen 
provides humour by his manner of waitin 
for dead men’s shoes. Among the res 
Elspeth March presents an agreeable likenes 
to Emma Hamilton as seen by Romney. 
H.G.M. 


“ The Romantic Young Lady 


IVEN its atmosphere of Spanish leisurt 
liness and acceptance of Madrid 
conventions, this little comedy wears we 
and provides an amusing evening. Wit 
Marie Ney to find all the points of granc 
mother’s domination, Frank Lawton to mak 
an engaging novelist-hero, May Hallatt t 
rule the domestic arrangements, what is left 
The all-important answer is with th 
romantic young girl, and here Joy Parker 
performance will repay closer analysis. Sh 
has youth and a suitable air of bored inne 
cence, or should it be just inexperience ¢ 
love? She has personality and moves we 
on the stage. Yet her playing had its flaw 
and one at least lies at the producer's doo 
He should have checked a discordant accer 
with such words as “don’t” spoken loudh 
even shouted, in moments of pursuit by her 
of heroine. And some facial expressior 
were a little too broad: a little more subtlet 
would enhance the effect. Just here came 
contrast with Sonia Williams’ playing of th 
departing secretary. With the scene betwee 
these two young women, one was aware of 
real difference in technique. It was mot 
than the proper combat of an experience 
secretary giving way to an inexperience 
applicant; it was one actress having great 
technical resource than another, and a goe 
producer could have done much to corre 
this deficiency in Miss Parker’s performance 
FJD 


“The Fading Mansion” 


T was patently a mistake to translate th 

modern brittle French philosophy into a 
Irish setting, and ironic that Shakespeare 
fine sonnet should be its dedication, for whi 
the play lacks above ali is “soul.” And 
the parallel with Romeo and Juliet wi 
recognisable in Anouilh’s original, — 
Donagh Macdonagh’s rendering the ill-fate 
lovers are considerably less than tragic if 
little more than life size. 

Sheila Joyce is foolish enough (the on 
bit of “Irish” in her) to bring her Nor 
Irish fiancé and future mother-in-law | 
meet her family in their decaying old mai 


MAI ZETTERLING 


ho is starring with Isabel Jeans, Ilan Hunter, Paul 
ofield, and Nicholas Hannen in Tchekov’s The Sea- 
ull, which, presented by The Company of Four and 
firected by Irene Hentschel, opens at the Lyric, 
Hammersmith, during the week of 3rd October. 


ten. She pays the price for her lack of 
‘oresight, for Mrs. Donelly’s respectability 
® shocked to the marrow by the squalor, 
‘hile her circumspect fiancé, Desmond, is 
=witched by Sheila’s sister Maura, a wild- 
(ved creature of no morals, a slut to boot 
da practised liar. Within the course of a 
tay Desmond throws prudence to the winds 
{ad runs away with Maura. He is given 
‘mple proof of the girl’s amorality, is 
erought temporarily to his senses by Sheila’s 
‘ttempted suicide, is then flung back into 
ir by Maura’s “marriage of conven- 
nee,” and finally joins the girl as she walks 
iq her wedding gown—into the oncoming 
ide. 


Thanks to the company’s fine acting and 
anthony Bushell’s expert production, the 
lay is considerably more entertaining than 
night be expected. And the promise of 

acdonagh’s Happy as Larry shines through 
f the extravagance of the language — but 
fot as consistently as might be expected. 
thief laurels go to Siobhan McKenna for 
‘er most convincing study of Maura, whom 

€ portrays irresistibly as an untamed 
feature of flashing eyes and wild Irish 
arm, and to Michael Gough as Hugh 
byce, Sheila’s disillusioned and _nerve- 
‘racked brother. Mr. Gough with a most 


MARIE LOHR 


has a leading role in Treasure Hunt at the Apollo, in 


which Sybil Thorndike is starring. This delightful new 
comedy by M. J. Farrell and John Perry is produced 
by John Giclgud, and opened on 14th September. 


(Portrait by Vivienne) 
. 


powerful performance lifts Hugh’s role into 
a leading part of the play, as also does 
George Relph with his faultless portrayal of 
Cormac Joyce, the altogether feckless but 
altogether delightful father of this unhappy 
brood. Liam Gaffney is a subdued Desmond, 
perhaps too self-effacing, and Joan Young 
as his mother wanders in and out, in a role 
that gives little scope for her fine gifts. 
Annabel Maule in the thankless part of 
Sheila contrives to hold the threads of the 
play together and makes of herself a splen- 
did foil for the passionate Maura. FS. 


“Master of Arts” 


UR. schools—preferably of the older 

foundations — are a happy hunting 
ground for present day dramatists whether 
looking for inhibitions or horseplay. In 
Master of Arts, William Douglas Home is 
in search of the latter—in more senses than 
one! His public school is conveniently 
situated near Ascot, which fact plays nicely 
into the hands of the school’s holy terror, 
Robin Spender, whose father, though of 
Cabinet rank, is definitely not in Debrett, 
and, more unusual perhaps, is, incognito, a 
successful bookmaker. Robin’s two interests 
in life are photography and horse-racing. 
The first gives him the means — by polite 


blackmail—of getting to the races, which are 
of course, out of bounds. His housemaster 
is the victim of this horrid child’s nefarious 
schemes, for he was indiscreet enough to kiss 
Robin’s sister in his study on Founders’ 
Day, which piece of folly was immortalised 
by the boy’s camera, with many ensuing 
complications. 

High spot of this quite amusing comedy is 
the scene around the wireless set when the 
housemaster, Ronald Knight, M.A., Robin 
Spender and his pal listen in to the big race. 
There is a lot at stake and both the com- 
mentary and the reaction of the listeners 
are tremendously funny. 

The author is most happy in his cast. 
Roland Culver is at his polished best as the 
much harassed housemaster, and David 
O’Brien is astonishingly convincing as 
Robin Spender. Mr. Douglas Home has 
drawn his types with a sure touch and there 
are lively performances from Norman 
Pierce and Barbara Leake as Robin 
Spender’s parents, Michael Atkinson as the 
schoolboy Earl of Whiting, John Miller and 
Enid Sass as the Duke and Duchess of 
Fernyrigg, Ursula Howells as Fiona Spender, 


Graham Stuart as the Headmaster, and 
Margot Lister as the Matron. Michael 
Benthall produces. FES: 


“The Thistle and the Rose” 


Fue Thistle and the Rose, by William 

Douglas Home, dramatises an interesting 
series of notes about James IV of Scotland 
in a succession of ten scenes mounted with 
simple distinction. The king, played by 
Raymond Westwell, appears to have had the 
Stewart family propensity for calling self- 
conceit honour and sacrificing everybody 
else to it, but he does not emerge fully as a 


living spirit to rouse the enthusiasm whicl 
ever waits upon a king who was headstron: 
and amorous and who died in battle. Th 
whole play may be interpreted best, perhaps 
as a prelude to Flodden. That the audience 
may appreciate this, a note is placed on ths 
programme about that tragic event. Thu 
the main interest is focused outside the play 
Many animated historical effigies take or 
limited, intermittent life, but Hugh Morton 
as the malign and terrible Angus, maintain 
throughout, the smooth complacency of 
senior Civil Servant. Theodore Bikel is mor 
successful as the French Ambassador 
Maurice Browning gives life and feeling t 
the part of Will Dunbar and Dorothy Tutir 
plays with spirit as Princess Margaret 90: 
England. The play is directed by Colit 
Chandler. H.G.M. 


‘Rain Before Seven” 


BRAIN Before Seven, by Diana Morgan, i 
the kind of play that was frequent anc 
popular before 1914. One became tired 0! 
it then, it is true, but after so long an absence 
one welcomes its return. It is summer or 
the south coast in 1939. Mrs. A. has brough 
her husband and her little girl, and inducec 
the friend of her girlhood to bring her hus 
band, Mr. B., and her young son, to the 
apartment-house of her happiest memories 
kept by an old-fashioned dowager who ha: 
done distinguished service in the householc 
of a lord. Lots of funny business. In the 
course of the holiday, Mr. A. and Mrs. B 
fall in love and everything is altered. They 
go away together. Mrs. A. enters upon <% 
formal arrangement with Mr. B. to provide 
a home for the two children in America. 
In 1949 the old disturbance is freshly 


remembered by the reappearance, in _ the 
(Continued on page 10) 


* The 
Male 
Animal” 


Tommy: The sea lior 
snarls—he gores-—h¢ 
roars with hit 
antlers. 


Arthur Hill (left) anc 
Guy Kingsley Poynte 
in the big scene fron 
James Thurber’s anc 
Flliott Nugent’s amus 
ing play, whict 
moved from the Art 
to the New for a suc 
cessful run. Tommy 
and Michael,  botk 
drunk, compare thei 
own behaviour wit! 
that of Nature’s mak 
animals. 


(Picture by John 
Vickers) 


brbert Lomas as Stephen Dawlish, the head of the little com- 
unity surviving on the South Downs after the atomic war, argues 
arcely with the visiting American business man, Franklyn Heimer 
phn Salew), while Irina Shestova (a Russian Official, Andina 
| Mandlova) tries to keep the peace. 


j6hen Dawlish’s grand-daughter, Rosalie (Adrienne Corri), is 

pointed in the American, whom she likes, when she hears that 

end the Russian and Indian delegates are negotiating for the 

biopment of a big industrial centre on the Downs to exploit 
the chalk for a new process. 


‘Summer Day’s Dream’”’ 


*-ENES from J. B. Priestley’s latest play at the St. 
|) Martin’s Theatre. Presented by the London Mask 
jratre and produced by Michael MacOwan, the 
vy envisages a corner of England in 1975 after a 
\d world war and a mass emigration of the sur- 
brs of the atom bombs. Only scattered groups of 
‘aly individualist people are left and Mr. Priestley’s 
haments in favour of their simple, wholesome 
ptence are very convincing. 


{ PICTURES BY HOUSTON-ROGERS 
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A moment from Act 3, after Irina has fallen in 

love with Christopher, grandson of Stephen 

Dawlish John Westbrook). She now helps him 

on the farm and there is a sad parting when 

she decides she cannot fail in her duty to her 
country. 


Eileen Thorndike as Margaret Dawlish, daughter 

of Stephen, and Charles Lamb as Fred Voles, 

the farm bailiff. A scene towards the end of the 

play after the visitors have left, having agreed 
not to pursue their project. 


New Shows of the Month (Contd.) 


same summer resort, of the delinquent pair, 
hankering after a sight of their children, who 
are just now in the throes of their own 
private emotional excitements. 

Interest does not flag, or ever so slightly, 
when the mechanics of construction obtrude. 
The play is full of what are called “human 
touches” and “natural feeling,” in other 
words it is thoroughly stagey. Marian 
Spencer as Mrs. A. and Ronald Ward as Mr. 
B., give very good performances, and Joan 
Hickson as the landlady’s daughter is not 
easily forgotten. The play is produced by 
John Fernald with decor by the author. 

H.G.M 


“Treasure Hunt ” 


T HIS is a joyous piece of Irish whimsy by 

those experts of the lore, M. J. Farrell 
and John Perry. The pivot of the play, 
which tells of an ancient but spendthrift 
Irish clan who take in English paying guests 
with mixed reactions, is Aunt Anna Rose, 
one of those adorably crazy people who 
turn out to be the sanest of the lot. Played 
by Sybil Thorndike with rare abandon, Aunt 
Anna Rose is likely to become a classic, 
with her sedan chair and world travels there- 
in and irresistible philosophy of life. So 
dominating is this divine creature, that the 


play begins to halt when Dame Sybil is off 
the stage, but one cannot have everything, 
and Alan Webb, Marie Lohr, Irene Browne, 
Lewis Casson, Patricia Raine, Richard 
Wordsworth, Terence Longdon and Anne 
Leon are a more than competent supporting 
cast, with Jean St. Clair, Milo O’Shea and 
Nora O’Mahony as bits of genuine Irish. 
John Gielgud has captured the spirit in his 
lively production. FS. 


Intimate Opera 


J NUIMATE Opera Society gave five per- 
formances, commencing 6th September. 
The Society, now in its 19th year, makes an 
important contribution to national culture 
and this opportunity of enjoying a per- 
formance was very welcome. Under the 
artistic direction of Frederick Woodhouse, 
four short comedy operas for three voices 
make up each programme. We saw four 
produced by Geoffrey Dunn: Don Quixote, 
devised by Francesca Allinson to music by 
Henry Purcell; The Grenadier, by Dibdin; 
True Blue, by Henry Carey; and (highly 
commended) Bachelors’ Bond, by Offenbach. 
The brilliance of his comic acting no less 
than the range and quality of his singing 
made Eric Shilling’s “Sancho Panza” and his 
performance in the Offenbach comedy 
specially delightful. H.G.M. 
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4. dramatic moment from Act 2 after Biff has discovered the gas tubing his father had 

sidden in the cellar. L. to R.: PAUL MUNI as Willy Loman, KATHARINE 

!ALEXANDER as Linda, his wife, and KEVIN McCARTHY and FRANK MAXWELL as 
Biff and Happy, their sons. 


C id 55 
Death of a oy ORS 


AT THE PHOENDs. 


ROADWAY ’S biggest (straight) success see the truth, he cannot live without his 

has survived its transportation to the illusions, and commits suicide. 
(West End triumphantly. It is impossible not Such a play calls for outstanding acting 
2 be profoundly moved by Arthur Miller’s and this we are certainly privileged to see 
jiramatic play, the effect of which is most from Paul Muni in the epic role of Willy 
fifficult to convey in cold print. The play Loman, from Katharine Alexander as his 
was reviewed in our last issue and readers loyal wife and from Kevin McCarthy and 
‘vill know that the central figure is Willy Frank Maxwell as the sons. They are well 
oman, a loquacious and likeable little man supported, particularly by Ralph Theadore 
f many faults who is a sorry failure in his as Charley, Willy’s friend, and Henry Oscar 
ob as salesman, and who at sixty-three still as Uncle Ben. 
athetically refuses to abandon the illusion The play contains much symbolism and 
mat he has been a success and that his for this reason the production and staging 
Jeloved elder son is a paragon of all the are of paramount importance. The inspired 
‘rtues. Willy’s brain begins to go, he starts partnership of Elia Kazan who directs, and 
uttering to himself and in a series of flash- Jo Meilziner who is responsible for the set- 
sacks we see the fatal causes of his failure ting and complicated lighting, cannot be too 

life. When his son finally forces him to — highly praised. 
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tellin’ 4 absolutely forgot I was 
thio & > the other v over the 
white line ight’ve killed somebody. So I 
went on i and five minutes later I'm 
drean again, I nearly . . . I have such 
thoughts, I have such strange thoughts. 


Willy tells his wife about the tricks his 
mind is beginning to ple 


Willy: Vm 
driving. 


Where's the 
the matter? 


What happened, Biff? 
confidence? What's 


Happy: 
the old 


Biff. who has never settled at any job, returns 
home after a spell of farm work in the West. 
d-time boy who 
cannot under- 


His brother, Happy, a 
spends all his money on girls, 
stand his brother’s mood. 


go 


Happy: Maybe he smashed up the car again. 


The brothers, discussing their father’ 
another accident. 
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recent strange behaviour, wonder if he has had 


old humour, 


Willy: Sure, he’s gotta 
practise with a regulation 
ball, doesn’t he? Coach’ll 
probably congratulate you 
on your initiative! 


Biff: Oh, he kee 
gratulating my _ initiative 

all the time, Pop. 
Willy has a _ mental 
blackout at frequent 
intervals, during which 
his disordered mind 
re-enacts the past. 
Here he is with his 
boys when they were 
at school, wrongly en- 
couraging Biff, who 
looked like being a 
orts champion, when 
he hears he has been 
Stealing. In the back- 
sround is Bernard 
‘Sam Main), the boys’ 
school friend, who is 
hlways trying to be a 
gteadying influence in 

Biff’s life. 


Opportunity is tre- 
in Alaska, W 
liam. Surprised you're 
not up there. 
Villy: Sure, tremendous. 


it harley: Heh? 


harley, Willy’s friend 
nd neighbour (Ralph 
Vheadore), is surprised 
aen Willy interrupts 
r game. This time 
Wrily is conversing 
jth his brother, Ben 
enry Oscar), now 
Feessed, who _con- 
utly appears during 
his mental aberrations, 
rs, is a kind of evil 
Wen stimulating 
illy’s fruitless pur- 
suit of material 
success. 


Never fight fair with 
: Stranger, boy . . . you'll 
meever get out of the 


flashback in 
Jhich is revealed 
incle Ben’s _ philo- 
tohy of life and his 
iluence on an im- 
woressionable boy. 


I 


Linda: 
he’s not the finest character that ever lived. 


SE 


So attention must be paid. 


I don’t say he’s a great man. Willy Loman never made a lot of money; his name was never in the paper; 
But he’s a human being, and a terrible thing is happening to him. 


He’s not to be allowed to fall into his grave like an old dog. 


Linda, who knows full well that her husband’s mind is affected, turns on Biff and upbraids 


him for his attitude to his father. 
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Linda: You look so 
rested, dear. 

Willy: I slept like a 
dead one, First time 
in months. imagine, 
sleeping till ten on a 
Tuesday morning. 


Through all their 
married life Linda 
has been a wonder- 
fully loyal and 
sympathetic wife 
and so appears in 
all the flashbacks. 


Willy: Look, it isn’t a question of whether 
I can sell merchandise, is it? 
Howard (J. Anthony. La Penna): No, but 


its a busine kid, and everybody’s gotta 
pull his own weight. 


Willy decides to ask his young boss 
(the son of his original employer), 
if he can have a salaried office job. 
He was recently put on commission 
j}only and is in financial straits. 
Howard Wagner is sympathetic to 
an old employee, but through 
Willy’s tactlessness the interview 
/goes badly and his last state is 
worse than his first. 


Willy: Jenny ... Jenny . . . good to see 
you . . . How’re ya? workin’? 
still honest? 


| Willy now goes to Charley’s office 
;and renews his acquaintance with 
Charley’s secretary, Jenny (Joan 
‘MacArthur) and Charley’s_ son, 
Bernard, Biff’s schoolboy friend. 
Bernard, who has become a lawyer, 
asks after Biff and says he could 
never understand why he did not 
jtake the Summer Course which 
would have got him the exam. after 
his first failure. 


Charley: how do you like this kid? Gonna 
argue a case in front of the Supreme 
Court. 


Willy is a little astonished when 
Charley reveals the extent of his 
son’s achievement in the legal 
world. Chiefly he cannot under- 
stand the boy’s own modesty, and 
inwardly we feel he cannot help 
iring Bernard with his own 
son But Willy still has high 
hopes of Biff and has arranged to 
meet his sons at a restaurant that 
evening to hear how Biff got on in 
his interview for a new job. 


Charley: I offered you a job. You can 
make fifty dollars a week . . . and I won't 
send you on the road. 


Willy: Tve got a job . 
Without p What kind of a 
a job without pay? 
Willy asks Charley for a loan, but 
his foolish pride will not allow him 
to accept his good friend’s offer of 
a job. 


f: Look what I found in the cellar . . . How can you The Woman: Are you football or baseball? 
bear to let it go on? 


After Willy joins his sons at the restaurant 
ff arrives at the rendezvous with his brother, and hears about Biff’s interview he suffers 
jeside himself with alarm for his father, and another blackout and we get at last the 
ne two girls Happy has picked up (Barbara answer to Bernard’s question. When Biff 
‘ummings and Mary Laura Wood) are soon had unexpectedly gone to his father on the 
cared off. Meantime Biff did not get the job, road after he failed his exam. he found him 
javing once more revealed his inherent weak- with a woman (Bessie Love). The shock to 
sss by unaccountably stealing his would-be the adolescent boy was so great that it 

employer’s fountain pen. explained much that subsequently followed. 


Biff: Pop! I'ma dime a dozen and so are you! 
Willy: I am not a dime a dozen! I am Willy Loman, and you are Biff Loman! 


} A terrible scene takes place between Willy and Biff, during which the son tries desperately to 
+ make his father—with whom he is so inextricably linked—realise the truth about themselves. 
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Biff: Pop, I'm nothing, I’m nothing, Pop. Can’t you understand that? There’s no spite 
in it anywhere. I’m just what I am, that’s all... 
Biff prevails and Willy, his illusions gone, takes the final step—suicide in 
his car. He thought thereby to achieve one last big deal—the insurance 
money—but even in this he proves a failure. 


Linda: Forgive me, dear. I can’t cry. I don’t understand it; I can’t cry. It seems to me, that you're just on 
another trip. ; 


The final scene at the graveside. At least Biff has glimpsed the reality. ‘He never knew 
who he was,” is his verdict on his father, while he himself sees that his future does not lie 
in the city but back on the farm he quitted so foolishly. 
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Whispers from the Wings 


M OST American artists imported to play 
over here are stars, either on the 
Broadway stage or the Hollywood screen. 
Phil Hanna, the youthful singing hero of 
Brigadoon at His Majesty’s, is an outstand- 
ing exception. He has been in both films 
and plays, but his passport to fame in 
America rests on the fact that he has been 
voted top daytime reader in television. Surely 
no other actor has crossed the Atlantic to 
conquer London on the strength of so 
unusual a reputation. 
_ Phil, the very personification of pleasing 
_ American manhood and friendly magnetism, 
started life in a dance band and eventually 
; graduated to a musical comedy in Holly- 
| wood called Hang Up Your Hat. 
| Promoters of commercial radio pro- 
igrammes were not slow to detect Phil’s 
i potent charm of manner, which so effort- 
\tessly melts the ice, leaving listeners in a 
receptive frame of mind, eager to hear what 
fe has to say. Being the answer to their 
{prayer for a radio salesman who would be 
lthe housewife’s pin-up boy, Phil soon found 
himself on television selling soap, cigarette 
ilighters and other manufactured goods. 
The personal touch was Phil’s trump card 
jand the promotors quickly exploited it. On 
the television screen he appeared in a cosy 
ismoking jacket. Seated in an armchair, 
‘ithout a script, he talked to housewives for 
lifteen minutes at a stretch. The commodity 
eing featured was only casually mentioned 
land Phil talked so confidentially that each 
coker-in began to feel he was addressing 
«er and her alone. He became a master of 
#hat is known in America as low-pressure 
e2lesmanship. He appeared as often as five 
lemes a week in his own show and there 
were occasions when he had the thrill of 
snowing that he was speaking to 80,000,000 
eople at a time. 
Then came the decision to stage Brigadoon 
m London. Phil was offered the leading 
part. Would he leave his 80,000,000 sweet- 
xearts and chance possible failure in London 
m an Americanised version of a Scottish 
egend? Finian’s Rainbow, which failed so 
miserably at the Palace, stood out as a grim 
yvarning. Even so, Phil could not resist the 
iemptation of appearing in a star part in 
ine of the most famous theatres in the 
yvorld. He gambled and came over. Now 
Aat he has won, he will eventually return 
> his own country with an enhanced reputa- 
jon and doubtless be the handsome hero of 
any a future Broadway musical. 
‘| More than one show was scorched out of 
usiness by the July heat wave in London, 
Sut even when the temperature was in the 
)’s, people were so eager to see Brigadoon 
at the management had to put on an extra 
atinee to cope with disappointed play- 
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By 
LOOKER ON 


PHIL HANNA 


goers, being turned away at every perform- 


ance. Two of Phil’s ambitions were realised 
when he came to London. He was able to 
play a leading part at His Majesty’s and he 
was able to play tennis at Wimbledon. He 
was idolised by the sporting public in the 
afternoon and the theatre-going crowds at 
night. For all the cheering and the lionising, 
Phil remains the same unaffected young man 
with a kind word for everyone. 

Coming into Brigadoon was no easy task, 
considering the limitations of his stage 
experience in America. The play calls for 
rather more acting than the average musical 
frivolity. Phil plays the American tourist in 
the Highlands who discovers Brigadoon, the 
village between the mist and the stars that 
only comes to life for a single day every 
century. Though Phil’s part looks simple 
enough as he walks about in his waterproof, 
it calls for strength of temperament. It is 
one of those parts that comes from within, 
and can only be played by an actor possess- 
ing the secret of being able to stand still and 
yet look alive. 

Phil is enjoying life in London, where he 
has made a cosy home for his wife and 
daughter in a Bayswater flat commanding a 
view of Hyde Park. Young Miss Hanna is. 
going to school here and has already 
acquired an English accent! 


pak 


LONE 


The colourful scene at the ruined church. Mr. Murdoch (Ivor Barnard), right, meets the 
clans assembled for the wedding of Jean MacKeith and Charlie Cameron. He reminds them 
that Mr. Forsyth (the Minister) is no longer with them because he sacrificed his life to bring 
about the miracle of Brigadoon’s everlasting existence, but that the simple ceremony about 
to take place according to Highland custom will be blessed by the absent benefactor. 


- Bri adoor ' 
S 


AT—HIS. MAJEST Yas 


CENES from the delightfully romantic musical play which 
came to London from Broadway some months ago and has 
settled down as one of London’s biggest successes. The story 
tells of two young Americans who discover in the mists of the 
Highlands an old Scottish town, Brigadoon, which comes into 
existence for one day every hundred years. The book and 
lyrics are by Alan Jay Lerner with music by Frederick Loewe. 


be") The original choreography by Agnes de Mille has been restaged 
by James MacGregor Jamieson. With its brilliant dances, 


tuneful music and delightful Scottish background, Brigadoon 
has proved one of the most charming importations from 
America and is likely to continue its run at His Majesty’s 
for a long time to come. The show is presented by Prince 

Littler in association with Cheryl Crawford. 
GTORES 2 BY EEO NO GIA 
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Rieg (Noele Gordon) (behind 
:he counter), is under the watch- 
rul eye of the thrifty stall 
ewner, Angus (Peter Dyneley), 
bey insists on seeing the colour 
»* Fiona’s (Patricia Hughes) 
uoney before supplying the 
goods. 


The village square as the 
| Americans come upon it. 


james Jamieson as Harry 
jLitchie and Noelle de Mosa as 
\faggie Abernethy, the chief 
lancers of the show. (Paddy 
(tone has now taken over the 
jiancing role of Harry Ritchie. 
james Jamieson who created the 
vart in London has gone back 
‘> America but will return to 
uis country later to produce a 
suring version of Brigadoon 
fod will again play the part of 
diarry Ritchie when the show is 
i seen in Scotland.) 


‘ 


\ 


Noele Gordon as Megs 
Brockie at the close 0 
her sparkling comed 
number, “The Love 0 
My Life,” whie 

nearly stops the show 


(Below): 

The scene in _ the 
Brockie Open  Shec 
when Meg tries he! 
wiles on the Ameri 
can, Jeff (Hiram Sher 
man), who is not toc 
impressed by Meg 
idea of the instantan 
eous attraction of 

lad to a lass. 


ean MacKeith (Bunty Kelley) and ensemble in the charming dance sequence which takes 
place during preparations for her wedding. 


iBelow): The two Americans, Tommy (Phil Hanna) centre, and Jeff, are brought by Fiona 
» meet the kindly old schoolmaster, Mr. Murdoch, who proceeds to explain the mystery 
i the town, so puzzling to the doubting visitors. They nevertheless listen with great respect 
> the story of the miracle which brings Brigadoon to life one day in every hundred years. 


Angus McBeai 


66 " 5 99 Some of the personalities in Cecil Landeau’s successful revue 
Sauce War tare e at the Cambridge. Top left: Renee Houston in an amusing 


number as the prima donna of the “‘Amalgamated Dairies’ Operatic 


AT THE Society.” Above: Claude Hulbert and Nina Tarakanova in the clever 

Freudian skit, The Psychiatrist. Below left: Marlana, exotic singer 

CAMBRIDGE and dancer from South America, in the jungle extravaganza, Babalu, 
and below, Jessie Matthews, who recently joined the company. 


Angus McBean 
aac. Cae Swar 


[Robert Flemyng, Ursula Jeans, Ernest Clark, Cathleen Nesbitt and Alec Guinness in a scene from T. S. Eliot’s 


@ew play, The Cocktail Party, dramatic highlight of this year’s Edinburgh Festival. 


The play was produced by 


E. Martin Browne at Edinburgh’s Lyceum Theatre. 


The Edinburgh Festival, 1949 


REVIEWED IN SEPTEMBER BY HAROLD MATTHEWS 


alt Edinburgh, from the Lord Provost to 
the humblest citizen, displays an admir- 
=ble blend of pride and welcome to the 
wisitors who have been drawn from far and 
near to their beautiful city by the magnificent 
li estival achievement, rightly claimed a cul- 
fural event of world importance. For this 
Third International Festival of Music and 
fSrama capacity houses for all performances 
are the natural outcome. Artistic triumph 
and financial loss are confidently expected 
and provided for. This is the proper Festival 
spirit. 

On the Drama side, Mr. T. S. Eliot’s new 
play, The Cocktail Party, billed as a comedy, 
is the chief event and main topic of discus- 
sion. So fine a poet holds attention rapt 
whatever story he sets out to tell and this 
time the excellence sems to reside rather in 
the manner than the matter. In Murder in 
the Cathedral we had English history . to 
guide us; in Family Reunion, Greek myth; 
aow Mr. Eliot uses purely present-day 
characters, holds us fascinated for three 
nours and leaves us searching for his mean- 
ing. 

The Chamberlaynes’ cocktail party is a 
forced, perfunctory affair carried along by 
the bright, slightly malicious, superficial 
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chatter of the few guests whom Edward 
Chamberlayne has been unable to put off. 
He has just learned that his wife, Lavina, 
has left him. The sprightly old chatterbox, 
Mrs. Shuttlethwaite, addressed as “Julia,” 
declares she has never before seen Edward 
with Lavina and presses her enquiries. The 
unhappy man makes up brief untruths about 
a sick aunt. It seems as if the guests will 
never go. Last to leave is “An Unidentified 
Guest, played by Alec Guinness with 
quaint, enigmatic charm. Tired of trying to 
place him, Edward indulges in the luxury of 
unburdening his mind and heart to this 
stranger. He wants Lavina back, not out of 
pure affection, but because he has grown to 
know himself in relation to her and he feels 
no longer a person now that he is alone. We 
are surprised to hear the Stranger confi- 
dently undertake to bring her back. Then, 


Mrs. Shuttlethwaite returning — all the 
identified guests return at least once, 
separately, for their own reasons — the 


Unknown jauntily declaims a comic rhyme 

about a Mr. Riley and makes a brisk exit. 

When Peter Quilpe returns, it is to confide 

to Edward that Celia Coplestone has become 

rather remote after a period of encourage- 
(Continued on page 27) 


THE 
EDINBURGH 
FESTIVAL 


@ SCENES from two of the outstanding productions at the 1949 

Edinburgh Festival. Above: A colourful glimpse of The Three 
Estates, which was also presented at the Festival last year. This 
delightful 16th century satire by Sir David Lindsay, w: produced by 
Tyrone Guthrie in Robert Kemp’s adaptation with music by Cedric 
Thorpe Davie. Below: A scene from Verdi's rarely performed Un 


Ballo in Maschera, given by the Glyndebourne Opera Company. 


© Gentle Shepherd by 


|ances at the Royal 


The Edinburgh Festival (cond) 
ment and to ask him if, as an older man 
(Edward looks hard at this), he could help 
him to ascertain his position. Later still, 
Celia returns and the situation takes familiar 
shape. She is Edward’s mistress and, Lavina 
having gone, she is ready to be much more. 
But Edward is not prepared to follow 
through and for Celia in her deep disappoint- 
ment and disillusion much sympathy is 
forthcoming. Irene Worth’s acting in this 
scene is something to remember. 

The following evening Lavina returns. 
The Stranger has been as good as his word. 
While the other characters are credible 
enough, Lavina is life-like. | Ursula Jeans 
achieves that transcendent apparent ordin- 
ariness which brings the onlooker right into 
the play. She has two surprises for Edward; 
she knew about Celia; and she herself has 
been having an affair with Peter Quilpe. 
Edward regards the latter circumstance as 
mainly silly. They discuss their relationship 
and miserably conclude that he is incapable 
of love and that she is incapable of inspir- 
ing it. 

When the scene shifts to Harley Street, it 
iS no surprise to recognise in Sir Henry 


| Riley, the psychiatrist, the Chamberlaynes’ 


Unidentified Guest. He accords interviews 
to Edward, Lavina and Celia, at which Julia 
Shuttlethwaite eavesdrops, while another of 
the cocktail party guests, a rather offensively 
cocksure Mr. Gibbs, lurks in the offing. Sir 
Henry’s conduct and demeanour are unpro- 
fessional, but, since he takes no fees, he can- 
not be set down as bogus. He and his 
helpers must work for love of human better- 
ment and, doubtless, the satisfaction of 
directing the lives of others. Edward and 


A scene from The 


Allan Ramsay, with 
music by Cedric 
Thorpe Davie, which 
was produced by 
Tyrone Guthrie for 
midnight perform- 


High School. 


Lavina are reunited, persuaded to resume 
the common round together, and dismissed 
with a priestly monition. Celia is offered an 
alternative and proves her nobility of spirit 
by choosing the path of labour and sacrifice. 
The influential Sir Henry Riley sets her off 
to a doom deplorable and shocking. He 
and his helpers, Julia and Gibbs, then gather 
round his table to pour out a libation and 
pronounce an incantation. They evidently 
take themselves seriously. 

Two. years later we are back in the 
Chamberlaynes’ flat and Edward and Lavina 
are comforting and encouraging each other 
with cosy home chat in preparation for 
another of those cocktail parties which mark 
the mileage on their way of salvation. The 
three active agents arrive, the oddly sacer- 
dotal Sir Henry and his two unacknowledged 
and apparently frivolous assistants, Julia and 
Gibbs. Peter Quilpe blows in from Holly- 
wood. Talk comes round to Celia, and 
Gibbs, in the course of a rigmarole about 
the cultivation of nuts, divulges that she has 
been crucified by natives of a faraway place 
and devoured by ants. To people brought 
up where the influence of Christianity 
lingers, a character destined for crucifixion 
before the final curtain is the most important 
person in the play. Irene Worth’s sensitive 
playing has won for Celia much interest and 
regard. The news of her martyrdom is 
shattering and the manner of its announce- 
ment may be resented. Peter Quilpe 
(Donald Houston) is momentarily downcast 
and grieves for his dead love, but recovers 
suddenly and completely when he remembers 
the worth of his mission in celluloid. The 
scene then proceeds on an ordinary level. 


(Continued on next page) 


Mr. Eliot uses words as a poet should and 


as only a poet can. Each fits into place so 
perfectly that its force is greatly intensified. 
The acting seems faultless. Certainly the 
lines are all well spoken. Robert Flemyng 
makes Edward speak in a kind of four-four 
time but this does not detract from the force 
of the speeches’ impact upon us. It is 
unusual to find a barrister so unsure of him- 
self as Edward Chamberlayne and Robert 
Flemyng is no doubt right to treat him more 
as a symbol than as a living man. He is 
impersonal and passionless. Julia, the flut- 
tering, voluble lady with malicious sparkle 
and meddlesome ways, is played by Cathleen 
Nesbitt lightly, swiftly and to great effect. 
Ernest Clark gives Gibbs, her male counter- 
part, the harshly chiming efficiency of a cash 
register. The play is produced by E. Martin 
Browne with the delicate certitude of a 
believer flattering us by assuming that we 
too are of the elect. 

Robert Kemp’s adaptation of The Three 
Estates by Sir David Lindsay of the Mount, 
which was an outstanding success last year, 
is again filling the Assembly Hall of the 
Church of Scotland and promises to be a 
continuing feature. It is as difficult as it 
would be melancholy to imagine this vigor- 
ous, 16th century, vernacular satire being 
allowed to sink back into obscurity. Alas, 
England has nothing to compare with it. If 
only Chaucer had re-written and embellished 
Everyman we might have had. It is a fero- 
ciously comic attack upon the spiritual and 
temporal powers of its day, an appeal for 
justice for the common man, employing 
turbulent crimson pageantry and providing 
over thirty players with meaty parts and 
supporting them with innumerable 
picturesquely clad singers and supers. The 
music, specially composed and directed by 
Cedric Thorpe Davie, is a striking feature. 
Original costumes and settings have been 
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The 
Edinburgh 
Festival 
(Contd.) 


(Left): 


A glimpse of the 
Glyndebourne Opera 
Company in Carl 
Ebert’s production 
of Mozart’s Cosi 
fan Tutte, at the 
King’s, Edinburgh. 
(Photo by Norward 
Inglis) 
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designed by Molly Mac Ewen. Even so 
pre-eminent a director as Tyrone Guthrie 
may well take special pride in this produc- 
tion. It is played with genuine enthusiasm 
by the whole company, always under fine 
control. There are no leads but the work of 
Duncan Macrae as Flatterie and the Par- 
doner must be praised for its full employ- 
ment of the Comic Muse. The lithe energy 
and sparkle of Robert Urquhart as Wanton- 
ness also calls for notice. In view of its 
treatment of the pre-Reformation Church, 
it is no wonder that the original book was 
burned by the public hangman and _ its 
present venue is grimly and humorously 
appropriate. 

This year, the artistic triumvirate, Tyrone 
Guthrie, Robert Kemp and Cedric Thorpe 
Davie, add to their achievement in The 
Three Estates with a highly sophisticated 
production of Allan Ramsay’s completely 
unsophisticated pastoral comedy, The Gentle 
Shepherd, performed at midnight, by candle- 
light, in the Hall of the Royal High School. 
Here again, everything is most satisfactorily 
appropriate. Edinburgh is honoured by a 
very stylish performance of the best remem- 
bered work of one of her leading worthies. 
Its date is 1725 but, to accord with the period 
of the building in which it is performed, on 
an open platform, it is presented as a Con- 
certed Poetry Recital and dressed in the 
fashions of the Empire. It is by way of 
being a ballad opera and Edinburgh people 
take occasion to remark that it preceded The 
Beggars’ Opera. The characters are rustics, 
save for the laird—in disguise. The songs 
are sung by a separate company, dressed very 
genteelly, as are the five musicians. The 
effect suggests the Quality amusing them- 
selves with music and a Petit Trianon 
charade. Duncan Macrae, Robert Urquhart 
and Douglas Campbell, from The Three 
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Wife of a 
Salesman 
by ERIC JOHNS 


HAT great producer, Elia Kazan, must 

have suffered a succession of headaches 
when invited to stage his Broadway produc- 
tion of Arthur Miller’s Death of a Salesman 
in London. His troubles were by no means 
at an end when Paul Muni consented to play 
the Salesman. Who should play his wife, 
Linda Loman? She had to be essentially 
American, mother of two grown-up sons and 
a sort of middle-class Everywoman. As she 
had to convey Mr. Kazan’s preconceived 
notion of the part, it was not thought wise 
to engage an actress who had previously 
played in London, nor one who had estab- 
lished a reputation over here by appearing 
in a definite type of screen part. A new- 
comer was considered ideal. 

The choice of Katharine Alexander for the 
part had all the air of novelty, for although 
this actress had been playing leading parts 
in America for the past thirty years she was 
unknown even by name, in the West End. 
Few will quarrel with Mr. Kazan’s decision, 
as she plays the difficult part of the wife with 
deep sympathy and understanding, always 
in harmony with the general scheme of the 
production. 

To be cast as the Salesman’s Wife would 
be a milestone in the career of any actress, 
but for Miss Alexander it is an event of even 
deeper significance. It caused her to make 
her first visit to London where she arrived 
unknown to anyone save Sir Charles and 
Lady Cochran. She knew them through 
being the daughter-in-law of William A. 
Brady and Grace George, two of the greatest 
names in the American theatre. Old Bill 
Brady, still a force on Broadway at the age 

| of 86, is a life-long friend of the Cochrans, 
: so is his wife, Grace George, described by 
| Sir Charles as the American Marie Tempest. 
' Thus Miss Alexander was assured of at least 
‘ one smile of welcome. 

When this actress agreed to play Linda 
| Loman in London, she tackled the first 
( character part in her career. She will tell 
| you quite honestly that until now she has 
‘ simply exploited her own personality on the 
‘ stage and never taken any pains to disguise 
‘herself or get under the skin of another 
‘being. She was never stage-struck. In her 

‘teens she was invited by Arthur Hopkins to 
/ appear in a play as a well-bred American 
‘girl, It was in the days when naturalistic 
/ acting was at its height, so she was asked to 
/do no more than walk on the stage and be 
‘herself. She is a classic example of type- 
‘casting. Other parts followed and in the 
process she learned to act by experience. 
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KATHARINE ALEXANDER 


(Portrait by Vivienne) 


Appealing so strongly to the public taste, 
she made no attempt to change herself. 
Whether the part were comic or serious, she 
always played it as Katharine Alexander, 
displaying a bundle of tricks which play- 
goers had come to love and admire. When 
she arrived in London she was faced with 
the problem of blotting out her own person- 
ality and emerging as Linda Loman, the 
grey-haired mother of the piece who kept 
her husband and two wayward boys in the 
close mesh of her love. As soon as Mr. 
Kazan saw her he said she looked too 
healthy and too happy. A make-up expert 
worked on her face, producing a deathly 
pallor, engraving wrinkles of care and drain- 
ing the lips of colour. It was a masterpiece 
of transformation and once it had been 
passed by Mr. Kazan, a diagrammatic 
analysis of the make-up was prepared by 
the expert and pasted on the mirror in Miss 
Alexander’s dressing room. Mr. Kazan put 
her on her honour to draw-in every wrinkle 
and never to use so much as a smear of lip- 
stick. As she sits at the dressing-table each 
night with her sticks of greasepaint, she 
thinks of those Katharine Alexander person- 
ality parts of the past, and has to confess to 
“missing the old girl.” 

Those parts were all very well in their 
way, but as Miss Alexander was really a 
serious actress at heart they left her with a 
consuming desire to appear in a great play. 
Her chance came with the invitation to play 
in Death of a Salesman, which had moved 
her so deeply when she read it. She had 
long admired the great strides made by 
musical productions in America, particularly 


by Oklahoma! and Brigadoon, in which the 
ballet plays a major part in advancing the 
plot. As a piece of writing she felt Death 
of a Salesman was advanced theatre of the 
same calibre. She was exhilarated at the 
thought of playing in it. 

As Mr. Kazan had perfected the produc- 
tion in New York where he staged the play 
last February, there was no “blundering 
period” as Miss Alexander calls the early 
days of rehearsal. The producer knew what 
he wanted and set out to get it, with his 
permanent set, his lighting and his music 
specially composed by Alex North. There 
was no trial-and-error approach to the play 
in London. Miss Alexander found Jo Miel- 
ziner’s permanent set with its various rooms 
rather confining to play in, but she was 
deeply moved by the atmospheric effects of 
Mr. Kazan’s lighting. Time of day and time 
of year were established by intensity of light 
and astonishing results gained by the clever 
mixture of colour. A pool of cerise light at 
one side of the stage, for instance, transforms 
that corner of the set into a café, whereas 
under other lighting it is the garden of a 
modern dwelling, hemmed in by a wilderness 
of brick and mortar apartment houses. The 
glow and hue of the lighting powerfully 
affects this actress on the stage, helps her 
to forget Katharine Alexander and become 
acutely conscious of Linda Lomian. 

Eventually Miss Alexander will drift back 
to New York. It will be interesting to watch 
her future. Just for old time’s sake her next 
part will probably be a Katharine Alexander 
exploitation, but afterwards she might find it 
hard to resist the temptation of showing 
Broadway what she can do with a grey wig 
and a stick of putty coloured greasepaint. 
Producers over there may thank Mr. Kazan 
for discovering talent surprisingly hidden in 
an actress they have been applauding since 
the First World War. 


The Edinburgh Festival (Conta) 


Estates company are prominent among the 
players and it is also good to see here Jean 
Cadell, Moira Robertson and Gudrun Ure. 
The part of the laird, who reveals himself 
at the end and bestows benefits amid general 
rejoicing, is difficult to take seriously today, 
however presented. James Cairncross speaks 
his lines with a dutiful propriety but once or 
twice he gives us such a look. 

For Hedda Gabler we are on holy ground 
again. The Gateway Theatre is owned and 
directed by the Church of Scotland Home 
Board, who are presenting the Wilson 
Barrett Company for the first two weeks of 
the Festival and the Perth Theatre Company 
during the third week. The production by 
Robert Gaston of Ibsen’s masterpiece is 
meritorious. Indeed, to tackle so difficult a 
work and play it for a week while rehears- 
ing East Lynne seems temerarious. Natur- 
ally, the characters lack depth, particularly 
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Hedda, of whom Phyllis Barker gives 2 
theatrically accurate outline. Marjorie Mee- 
Jones is not naturally the type for Mrs. 
Elvsted. The impression received is of a 
strong personality playing a weak one. Eric 
Dodson is natural and plausible as Tesman. 
William March gives a fine voice and 
presence to Judge Brack but leaves him 
rather shallow. Eilert Lovborg, the shortest 
part, seems, in Richard Mathews’ hands, the 
best played. 

A particularly enjoyable “ side-show” is 
Joan Littlewood’s production of Lorca’s 
“erotic alleluia in four scenes” whose title is 
a poem. The Love of Don Perlimplin for 
Belisa in his Garden, a weirdly beautiful 
tragedy, is presented by Theatre Workshop 
in Epworth Hall. There is a strong per- 
formance by Ewan MacColl as the subdued, 
unhappy, middle-aged Don Perlimplin whose 
emotion towards his young and excessively 
flighty wife is heightened by the poet to the 
pitch of passion. The settings are simple 
but highly stylised and well suited to the 
unusual demands of the play. 

The poetry of hopeless passion provides 
another thrilling experience as expressed by 
Nathalie Philippart and Jean Babilee in their 
dance, Le Jeune Homme et la Mort. This 
is probably the most exciting of Les Ballets 
des Champs-Elysees. It is arranged by 
Roland Petit, after Jean Cocteau’s descrip- 
tion, to music by Sebastian Bach. Squalor, 
violence and cruelty are sublimated to beauty 
and wonder. In striking contrast, but apt 
to the occasion, is the interesting revival of 
La Sylphide, after Ph. Taglioni, which 
marked the zenith of the romantic ballet. 
For historical interest alone, this ballet is of 
immense importance and its Scottish legend 
should enhance its immediate appeal. The 
dancing of Irene Skorik as the Sylph and of 
Youly Algaroff, as the young Bridegroom 
lured from his bride, is of notable quality. 

I have space only to record that Carl 
Ebert’s productions of Glyndebourne Opera 
in Cosi fan Tutte, repeated from last year, 
and in Verdi’s less generally known Un Ballo 
in Maschera win great acclaim. In the 
Mozart work, the exquisitely formal settings 
are perfectly suited and the voices of 
Suzanne Danco, Sena Jurinac, Marko Roth- 
muller and Petre Munteanu are admirably 
matched. In Un Ballo in Maschera, the ball- 
room scene is a marvel of production. 

Rudolf Bing, the Artistic Director, who 
promoted the Festival and has brought it to 
such success, is leaving to take up the 
appointment of General Manager of the 
Metropolitan Opera Association of New 
York. Many tributes to and good wishes for 
him are expressed on all hands. Jan Hunter, 
the present Artistic Administrator, may take 
over the direction. Programmes for 1950 
and 1951 are already in preparation. Edin- 
burgh is likely to be our artistic Mecca for 
some time to come. 


£choes fism. res 


BY OUR AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT E. MAWBY GREEN 


JN 1942, the comedian, Ken Murray, 

opened in the City of Los Angeles “ the 
missing link between vaudeville and revue” 
called Blackouts. The missing link turned 
out to be the good old-fashioned variety 
show with a few burlesque blackouts and 
some gorgeous girlie-girlies, traditionally 
under-dressed and obviously over-packed to 
keep things bouncing in between the turns. 
After the opening, the California critics said 
Blackouts would do just that. Happily for 
Mr. Murray and his producer-partner, David 
W. Siegel, critics can be wrong, and this time 
to the tune of one and a half million dollars, 
the profit pocketed by the aforementioned 
two gentlemen during the Los Angeles run 
of over seven years. When Blackouts finally 
decided to give in to the critics’ judgment 
and come east, business was still in the boom 
class, but it seems Mr. Murray has fallen 
for that fascination of the age known as 
television and his lucrative contract requires 
that he be in New York to fulfil this video 
assignment. 

So Blackouts is now installed at the hand- 
some Ziegfeld Theatre, and with four out of 
nine local reviewers rooting for it, all that 
remains to be seen is whether the tourists 
in New York will support this obvious 
melange as they did when they visited Holly- 
wood, for Blackouts is hardly what is called 
“a New York show.” It is designed strictly 


Quick - change artist, 
Owen McGiveney and 
some of the girls in 
Ken Murray’s variety 
show, Blackouts, now 
at the Ziegfeld 
Theatre. 


(Picture by de 
Mirjian, New York) 


for audiences conditioned by movie musicals 
and the American radio, who want the same 
type of entertainment when they go to the 
theatre, and Mr. Murray has shrewdly seen 
to it that his show follows the current trends 
and patterns. First, he caters to the now 
prevalent American urge for nostalgia and 
has Shelton Brooks sing his own songs 
“ Darktown Strutters Ball” and “Some of 
These Days,” to be followed a little later 
by Nick Lucas and his guitar, strumming 
some old favourites he helped popularise, 
including “Tip-toe Through the Tulips’; and 
silent screen star, Jack Mulhall, has been re- 
discovered to talk a bit in one or two of the 
sketches. Then, the American radio has 
made a fetish of talent quests and amateur 
hours, so Mr. Murray trots out with custom- 
ary puff and pride his two gifted but 
unabashed ‘teen-agers: D’Vaughn Pershing 
and Charles Nelson. Young Mr. Pershing 
plays the showy “Malaguena” with impres- 
sive technical proficiency but entirely with- 
out feeling, and accompanies the rich-voiced, 
though badly trained, good looking Nelson, 
in one of those he-man, out-of-doors 
operetta pieces that amateurs and semi-pro- 
fessional never fail to select for your 
so-called popular enjoyment. Being young 
and budding they draw an _ encouraging 
response. 
(Continued on page 33) 


Theatre Bookshelf 


| WANTED to see a theatre built round 
the dramatist attracting a public by its 
plays and not only by its actors. Under 
sensitive direction the players would inter- 
pret the work of the dramatist, making it 
live on the stage with a realism quite beyond 
the grasp of personality performers.” 


In these words Mr. Peter Cotes affirms his 
aim and ambition for the British Theatre, in 
No Star Nonsense (Rockliff, 12/6 net), and 
this paragraph justifies the statement on the 
cover that it is “a challenging declaration of 
faith in the essentials of tomorrow’s 
Theatre.” The author is in frank revolt 
against the prevalence of stardom, and the 
resultant danger of overlooking the primacy 
of the play before the player. He is jealous 
for the integrity of a theatre menaced by the 
danger of commercialism as well as the 
shackles of censorship, together with uncri- 
tical and depressing audiences. To Mr. 
Cotes the stage is not simply a device for the 
amusement of a rather sophisticated and 
jaded public. It is vastly more, and in sup- 
port of this faith he quotes with approval 
the American, Brooks Atkinson: “Sooner or 
later, every theatre tires of a steady diet of 
entertainment and starts peering inside human 
beings, where the greatest mysteries and 
wonders of the world are gathered . . . It is 
a good thing to have a theatre in the neigh- 
bourhood to find out what is going on in 
the hearts and minds of men and women 
everywhere.” The author is also at one with 
Mr. Priestley in his vision of the value of 
the theatre in the fostering of international 
sympathy and understanding, and few will 
question his contention that “A well written 
and finely-acted play may do more than 50 
speeches by well-meaning politicians. It 
shows us people—their hopes and fears, 
doubts and dreams—and does not keep us 
fixed among political and economic abstrac- 
tions, many of them already out of date.” 


But Mr. Cotes is not only an able expo- 
nent of the philosophy of the drama, defin- 
ing truly its essential nature and purpose. 
He is a man of action. He has rendered the 
English stage magnificent service in putting 
into effect the group method. This was done 
by converting the Lindsey Hall in Notting 
Hill, ““a dingy, dark and dreary establish- 


ment,” into a “charming little playhouse 
with attractive clubrooms” which became 
the New Lindsey Theatre Club. The second 
play staged here was the sensational Pick-Up 
Girl by Elsa Shelley. Later Peter Cotes 
resigned from this venture, and carried his 
purpose a step further by undertaking a tour 
of the South Wales coalfields with produc- 
tions of An Inspector Calls, by J. B. Priest- 
ley, and O’Neill’s Anna Christie. The 
chapter describing this tour during the 
difficult autumn of 1947 is one of the most 
enthralling in a book noteworthy for its 
vivid and attractive style. The tour was an 
unqualified success from start to finish. 


The value of this most interesting book is 
further enhanced by the wealth of clear 
detail it gives so lucidly concerning technical 
and historical items, and by the timely and 
wise comments regarding the true nature and 
value of dramatic criticism. Every chapter 
is vibrant with hope and faith in the theatre, 
and is a genuine tonic in an era when so 
much is nerveless and flaccid. It is a wel- 
come encouragement to a deeper understand- 
ing of what the theatre is, and what it may, 
and, we hope, will become. 


I N We'll Hear a Play, J. C. Trewin (Carroll 

& Nicholson, 12/6 net) we are privileged 
to have a collection of articles and criticisms 
dealing with numerous plays and more 
recent theatrical developments. They are 
all written with the felicity of phrase, and 
dexterity in the use of words which we 
always welcome in everything this author 
writes. Thus he refers to Hermione Gingold 
as “Queen Wasp of the Ambassadors,” and 
in referring to the two most popular plays 
by Miss McCracken, notes that they are 
“full of the familiarity that breeds content.” 
The charm of Mr. Trewin’s style is nowhere 
better seen than in the delightful chapters, 
“A Pilgrimage of Grace,” which conveys the 
impressions gained during summer days 
watching Repertory at High Wycombe; in 
the garden of Merton College, Oxford; in the 
Cathedral Chapter House at Canterbury, and 
at Stratford-upon-Avon. Such a pilgrimage 
is a feast of good things for the reader, and 
typical of all the articles in this altogether 
charming book. 
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: Kehoes from Broadway Continued 


The American radio can also quite 
possibly be blamed for one of Blackouts 
more questionable moments. Practically any 
hour of the day, a switch of the radio dial 
will bring on a “giveaway” programme, in 
which some studio contestant will go mad 
until he is allowed to make a spectacle of 
himself and thus qualify for a prize, the low 
having been reached a few months ago when 
|a seventy-year-old grandmother did a fan 
| dance to the delight of the studio audience, 
}while the announcer tried to explain the 
a hilarity to the listeners-in at home. Mr. 
‘Murray, or no one for that matter, could 
jever reach that level again, but the studio 
| observers did laugh at the cavortings of this 
juncrinolined old lady, as Mr. Murray 
{knows too well, for he has a line of nine 
\“elderlovelies” prove they are real hepcats 
by shouting out some modern cacophony 
while they shake their shoulders, heave their 
hips and do a “bump” to the best of their 
Jage and ability. 

Two of the acts appearing in Blackouts 
1g already familiar to British audiences. 
i'The adagio team, Les Zoris, did their 
(ieopard and jungle-man routine at the Palla- 
jdium for a year, and Owen McGiveney, “the 
vworld’s greatest quick-change artist,’ has 
toured England’s music halls extensively in 
his one-man version of Dickens’ Oliver 
‘Twist, in which he plays five characters, and 
(to convince the more sceptical American 
now makes his changes with a spotlight 
ollowing him behind the scenes. 

The first act finale, by the way, is Burton’s 
JBirds — “ America’s Most Outstanding 
‘ovelty Act, introducing ‘Bill and Coo,’ the 
ttars of Ken Murray's Academy Award 
lim.’ ° If you have seen this prize-winning 
sird picture you will know that there is noth- 
fing dogs can’t do on stage that birds can’t 
fatter through just as amazingly. 
‘Apparently, I do not feather-up to bird acts 
tany more than I do to dog acts, but the 
iRurton Birds seem to have plenty of 
@dmirers, nevertheless. 

Ken Murray, as an entertainer, is easy to 
take and knows how to introduce and get 
mixed up in an act with plenty of laughs. In 
fact, having developed around 170 acts in 
‘Blackouts since the 1942 opening, Mr. 
Murray has the distinction of being practi- 
zally the only person to have kept vaudeville 
alive through its seven leanest years in 
‘America. Now, of course, the tremendous 
wrowth of television is restoring vaudeville 
to its former glory. | Almost every other 
“elevision programme is a variety show, and 
comedian Milton Berle, already known as 
Mr. Television, has the most fabulously 
successful of all, and a host of imitators. 
Ouriously enough, this sudden flood of 
vaudeville instead of killing the market is 
whetting the great American appetite. In 
New York, that famous home of vaudeville 
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the Palace Theatre, long a motion picture 
house, has found it profitable to revert to “8 
Big Acts” and a grade “C” movie—the latter 
more of a means of helping to clear the 
theatre than for its entertainment value. So 
successful has the Palace operation been, that 
more and more vaudeville circuits are open- 
ing throughout the United States and doing 
splendidly on the same “no name” policy, 
for these houses cannot afford the huge 
salaries top ranking artists are still asking. 
The colourful producer, Mike Todd, how- 
ever, is willing to pay these prices in an 
effort to bring back vaudeville in all its 
fame and glory to the Winter Garden 
Theatre, and promises to have the first bill 
ready for inspection the end of September. 
Latest reports indicate that Bert Lahr and 
Frank Fay will be two of the head-liners. 


Premiere at Covent Garden 


Tie Olympians, which has opened the 

1949/50 season at Covent Garden, is the 
first opera to have its premiére at the Opera 
House since the war, and the first new 
English opera to be presented by the Covent 
Garden Opera Trust. 


The opera is based on a legend that when 
men ceased to believe in the gods of Olym- 
pus, some of the gods became members of a 
troupe of strolling players, travelling the 
roads of Europe through the centuries. For 
the purposes of the story, it is assumed that 
every 100 years or so, on midsummer eve, 
these gods-turned-players recover their 
divine powers. 

The music represents something of a 
departure from the style of ballet and film 
music for which Arthur Bliss has become so 
famous in recent years. This is Bliss the 
melodist, for although no music of his could 
fail to be dramatic the opera contains in 
addition a wealth of melody and a rich vein 
of humour. As might be expected from the 
composer of Pastoral and Morning Heroes, 
there is much effective writing for the 
chorus. 

The opera is produced by Peter Brook 
(Director of Opera Productions, Covent 
Garden), who has been working in close 
collaboration with J. B. Priestley for some 
months. The costumes and scenery have 
been designed by John Bryan who is chiefly 
known for his film work on Oliver Twist. 
Karl Rankl (Musical Director of the Covent 
Garden Opera) conducted on the opening 
night. The choreography is by Frederick 
Ashton with Moyra Fraser and Tutte 
Lemkow as leading dancers. 

The singers at the premiére included Edith 
Coates, Margherita Grandi, Franz Vroons, 
Shirley Russell, Murray Dickie, Ronald 
Lewis, Kenneth Schon, Howell Glynne, 
David Franklin, Thorsteinn Hannesson and 
Rhydderch Davies. The opera is set in a 
small town in the South of France in 1836. 


ACTORS and actresses are only part of a 


play. Very important are the ~ back- 
stage” members of the theatre. How often 
have you (or your companion, if you are a 
man) remarked: “What beautiful dresses!” 
irrespective of whether the play is good or 
not? It is, of course, the wardrobe mistress 
who arranges for all those dresses and cos- 
tumes, male and female, and has to see that 
they are kept in good condition for every 
performance. The wardrobe mistress is, in 
fact, a very important member of the theatre 
team, and her name rightly appears in type 
as large as the manager’s at the end of your 
programme, 

Miss Cissie Thornton, who is the wardrobe 
mistress at the Savoy Theatre, London, for 
Firth Shephard Productions, is a middle-aged 
Yorkshire woman who has spent a lifetime 
in the theatre since she was first taken on the 
boards of one nightly at the age of two 
weeks. And she never wants to be away 
from it. Not that her work is easy. It often 
entails long hours, for the motto in the 
theatre is “get the job done”; Miss Thornton 
is always there during a performance, ready 
with needle and thread in case anything 
threatens to happen—as sometimes it does. 

When a new production is scheduled, the 
producer gives her a list of the costumes he 
requires. It is her job to find them. Some 
will be obtained from dressmakers—Moly- 
neaux created the pink evening dress on 
classical lines for Joan Greenwood in Young 
Wives’ Tale, Miss Thornton’s present play— 
or from historical costume makers, or some 
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Portrait of a 
Wardrobe Mistress 


by LAURENCE DOPSON 


(Left): 
Savoy, 


Miss Cissie Thornton, wardrobe mistress at the 
puts some finishing touches to dancer Ana 
Esmeralda’s costume. 


she may have to make herself. In the current 
production at the Savoy, for instance, there 
are two nannies’ uniforms. Both were made 
by Miss Thornton. She had no patterns, but 
as usual made the dresses from memory. 
Since all dresses and suits are made to 
measure or are adapted to fit, she must know 
all the sizes of members of the cast; not 
merely their bust and hips, but stockings and 
shoe sizes as well. The wardrobe mistress 
must know where to go for any particular 
article. Supposing she wants some old- 
fashioned stays for a period play—she must 
know where to find one of the few remain- 
ing stay-makers, for it is wrong to suppose 
that the appurtenances of period dresses on 
the stage are not genuine. 

Young Wives’ Tale is an extremely funny 
play about two young couples, one staid and 
steady, the other less so, who have to share 
a house—and nannies—in St. John’s Wood. 
The cast is not large, as in some of the 
musicals for which Miss Thornton has had 
to arrange the wardrobe, such as A La Carte, 
but to give an indication of the work 
involved for the wardrobe mistress, here is a 
list of the costume changes: 

JOAN GREENWOOD (Sabina Pennant):— 
Act 1: Grey slacks, white blouse, black car- 
digan, pink evening dress. Act 2: Grey 
slacks, black pullover, cherry chiffon negli- 
gée. Act 3: Red silk dressing gown, pale 
blue linen dress. 

JOAN HAYTHORNE (Mary Banning):—Act 
1: Green costume, gold coloured blouse. 
Act 2: Light coat and hat, then green skirt 
and yellow and brown waistcoat, strawberry 
colour dress with pleated skirt for end of 
act. Act 3: Green skirt as before, gold 
crépe blouse. 

BRENDA HoGAN (Eve Lester):—Act 1: 
Light blue costume, white blouse. Act 2: 
Light blue overcoat. Act 3: Green dressing 
gown and pyjamas, lime crépe dress, pleated 
skirt, dark blue coatee and belt. 

MARGARET SCUDAMORE (Nurse Gallop): 
Dark blue coat and hat, light blue dress and 
white apron. 

FLORENCE CHURCHILL (Nurse Blott): Dark 
blue linen dress, white apron. 

BEATRICE BOARER (German 
woman): Blue coat and black hat. 

This makes 29 different items, which must 
be multiplied by two, for there has to be a 
complete set for the understudies. Stockings 


refugee 


re another serious item, for not only have 
they to be provided, but also maintained in 
epair—which means darning and mending. 
n The Human Touch, the last play at the 

voy, Sophie Stewart’s petticoat was torn 

p at each performance; every time a new 
iik garment was provided. 

Generally, washing does not present a 
erious problem to Miss Thornton. Clothes 
re sent after the evening performance on 

ursday and are back in time for the next 
erformance on Friday. But the wardrobe 
istress may have to do the washing her- 
elf, if it is mnecessary—as was the case, for 
xample, when Esmeralda and her Spanish 
Jancers arrived in this country only a short 
ime before they were due to appear. It is 
ecause such emergencies, or little routine 
bs, may arise any time that a wash basin, 
frying lines and iron are to be found in Miss 
(hornton’s workroom above the stage, 
gether with her treadle sewing machine and 
nay of cotton—there are apparently hun- 
(reds of such reels, all of various colours, 
i needless to say Miss Thornton is some- 


umes asked to assist at “emergencies” of 
jtmner members of the staff apart from the 
jlayers! 
| Behind her workroom is her store-room, 
jacked with dresses and costumes of former 
(roductions. There are six hampers of 
dresses from Arsenic and Old Lace, others 
rom Partners in Crime. Pairs of shoes 
‘bound by the gross. It is, of course, diffi- 
lait to use these again, but they are kept 
st in case; always, at the end of a run, the 
!hole wardrobe is put into stock. The 
eatre keeps a record of its productions—a 
isnt scrapbook in which are _ preserved 
Gotographs of the scenery, copies of the 
‘y bills, and a list of the costumes. 
t*hough Miss Thornton has hundreds of 
"esses under her care in her stock room, she 
t + she can pick any out as required. She 
ats them regularly for moth. Among the 
didments in this fascinating clothing store 
~e a tropical topee, a stage mac. covered 
‘ath glue to represent undried rainspots, and 
well-worn pair of corsets. 
Miss Thornton’s mother was wardrobe 
fistress and her father was property 
anager at the Theatre Royal, Bradford. 
e learnt her trade from her mother, and 
ter a period in pantomime at Sheffield came 
| London early in the 1914-18 war as ward- 
be mistress at Daly’s Theatre, where she 
yed for twenty years. Then at the Adelphi 
st before the late war she had charge of 
i costumes in The Laughing Cavalier. At 
Little Theatre she was with the Little 
evues. Since then she has been for a 
mber of years at the Savoy, and has fond 
2mories of the late Firth Shephard. She 
s of the present manager, Mr. Stanley 
wench, that he too is loved by all his staff. 
iss Thornton has, of course, general 
dervision of the costumes in the plays on 
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tour, as well as those at the theatre. An 
assistant wardrobe mistress may go on tour 
or one of the cast act as Miss Thornton’s 
deputy. 

The shows with which Miss Thornton has 
been associated give headings for innumer- 
able chapters of theatrical history. Betty, 
Happy Days, Maid of the Mountains, 
Southern Maid, Lady of the Rose, Merry 
Widow, Dollar Princess, Cleopatra, Jill 
Darling . . . such titles conjure up memories 
not only of the shows themselves, but of their 
times. 

Miss Thornton can tell many tales of the 
theatre—of breathless moments, of the habits 
of critics, of the temperaments of actors and 
actresses. Her life has been of the theatre 
and she has enjoyed every minute of it. She 
has liked the chorus—her “boys and girls” 
she calls them, in preference to the formal 
“ladies and gentlemen’”—she likes what to 
the stranger appears the muddle of “back- 
stage”; above all she likes the cameraderie 
of the theatre. 

This, in fact, is not merely the portrait of 
a wardrobe mistress, but the portrait of a 
happy woman—content with her job. 


Christmas is Coming 


T is not too early to think about Christmas 
gifts, so we intend to give our readers a 
preview of some new Christmas designs. 


GOYA GIFTS 


Goya are well to the fore again with 
Christmas crackers containing two handbag 
phials of their perfumes. Basic colours are 
cream and gold, but red, blue and green are 
introduced to identify different perfume 
combinations. (Decision-Vibration; Gar- 
denia-Great Expectations; Heather-No. 5.) 
These crackers are ideal for gay Christmas 
trees and at 5/- are most reasonable for 
such an attractive and acceptable gift. 

I always think the “bubble jars” in which 
Goya pack their Bath Salts are so appealing, 
but as presentation is not everything I 
should add that the fine crystals soften the 
water and leave the skin refreshed and 
fragrant. Goya Bath Salts cost 8s. 3d. 
Matching bath essences would make a gift 
complete. 

CHRISTMAS COFFRETS 


I am reminded that Innoxa prices remain 
the same as pre-war, with only the addition 
of Purchase Tax. Packed in gay (free of 
charge) Coffrets covered with a Paris 
designed paper, Innoxa beauty products will 
make lovely gifts this Christmas. 


UNUSUAL BOTTLES 


For the first time since pre-war really 
unusual bottles are being introduced in the 
perfume field—I have seen the usual dogs 
and a Father Christmas, but an exceptional 

(Continued on next page) 


Amateur Stage 


POINT for discussion at any amateur 

debate this coming season—how much 
is due to the producer for any success an 
amateur production may achieve? Mr. L. 
A. G. Strong a few months ago, when 
adjudicating in the Civil Service Festival, was 
forthright on the subject. “In amateur work 
the producer is sixty per cent. of the battle, 
because it is often impossible to decide, when 
the acting is good, how much of it derives 
from him and how much from the individual 
players. My experience is that a really good 
producer with a moderate cast will wipe the 
floor with a really good cast and a moderate 
producer.” 

* * * 

An Inspector Calls is the choice of Brain- 
tree Shakespeare Players for their 18th pro- 
duction on ist, 6th, 7th October. 

Mr. Norman Gass, well-known repertory 
producer, whose delightful open air produc- 
tion of A Midsummer Night's Dream at 
Delhi during the war is still talked about, 
was responsible for another most successful 
production of The Dream at Bromley, Kent, 
in September, by the Bromley and District 
Amateur Theatre Guild. Performances took 
place in the grounds of Holy Trinity Con- 
vent, Bromley, an ideal setting. This most 
enthusiastic Guild hopes to build a local 
little theatre for amateurs and a site has been 
secured in Hayes Lane. The plot is 100 ft. 
x 250 ft., which should accommodate a 
theatre seating 300. 

Sussex Playwright’s Club are reviving their 
annual open three-act play competition, and 
entries are invited. 

Priestley’s They Came To A City and 
Strindberg’s The Father are in rehearsal by 
Walthamstow Educational Settlement Drama 
School. They will be followed by The Sulky 
Five. Eleven plays were given last season, 

The Little Dry Thorn, Gordon Daviot’s 
biblical play, opens the season at the 
Questors, Ealing. 

Jonson’s Every Man In His Humour is the 
choice of the Civil Service Theatre Guild at 
Toynbee Hall, on 2nd and 3rd November. 


THE VAR SLU. SLE FEE ED 


THIRD 


ONE-ACT PLAY COMPETITION 
£5 


5s. Od. Prize 
AND PRODUCTION 


ENTRY FEE 7/6 © 
Closing Date 30th November 1949 
All details from The Hon. Secretary, | 


MISS F. E. WARD i+! 5 
STORTH LODGE, MORWOODS LANE , 
OWLER BAR, SHEFFIELD 11° 


Talisman Theatre, Kenilworth, will give 
Shaw’s Arms and the Man for their seventh 
birthday party on 24th October. On 21st 
November they follow with The Chinese 
Bungalow. 

At the Fortune Theatre on 13th-15th 
October the Alan Turner Ballet will present 
two original ballets, Off The Ground and 
Deviations. 


Christmas is Coming (Contd.) 


range which will enhance the Christmas tree 
are replicas of Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs. 


WASH YOUR HAIR—AND GO TO BED! 


Sounds like asking for pneumonia, doesn’t 
it? There is a new method of hair drying 
on the market, however, which makes such 
a thing perfectly harmless and practical. It 
is possible to do the housework, go shopping, 
in fact, do anything whilst the hair is being 
safely dried. 

The Turbonette, in attractive quilted 
cotton, is the answer; the quilts containing a 
highly absorbent substance in crystal form. 

The only necessary preparation required is 
to place the Turbonette in a heat resisting 
dish in a slow oven with the door slightly 
open. (Gas Regulo No. 2; Electric 245°.) 
It should be left in the oven for about 45 
minutes in order to make the Turbonette 
completely dry, as when not in use it actually 
absorbs moisture from the atmosphere, the 
chemical involved is so sensitive. After | 
washing and setting the hair the Turbonette — 
is put on and the ribbons adjusted and the 
hair begins to dry with no more attention | 
required. A silk scarf to cover the Turbe.- | 
ette and the wearer can go anywhere! The 
hair takes the normal time to dry, the time 
varying as it always does with the texture 
and thickness of the hair. It cannot be left 
on too long, since the chemical is absolutely 
harmless. There is a snug warm feeling, as 
the Turbonette has been thoroughly warmed, 
but no scorching heat to make the wearer 
unbearably hot or to dry the natural oils 
from the hair. : 

One other unusual aspect of this revolu- 
tionary form of hair drying is that the hair 
nearest the scalp dries first. After a short | 
while with the Turbonette on it is possible 
to feel dry hair close to the head whilst on 
top it is still soaking wet. 

This “miracle” costs the very reasonable 
sum of 33s. 4d., can be easily carried any- 
where—bathing pool or seaside, for instance, 
can be washed with no harmful effects and | 
with care should last indefinitely A 
wonderful up-to-the-minute idea for a gift. 


MAKE-UP INSTRUCTIONS 


_ Leichner’s informative leaflet on make-u 
is available (free of charge) to the genera 
public during the month of October. Apply 
to Leichner Make-up Studio. 
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IRMINGHAM SCHOOL of SPEECH 
TRAINING and DRAMATIC ART, 


Queen’s College Chambers, Paradise Street, 
Birmingham, 1. 


Principal: PAMELA CHAPMAN, LRAM, MRST 
Intensive Two Year Full-Time Training 
Course for the Stage and Teachers of Speech 
and Drama. Special Evening Drama Course 
available for part-time Students, also Private 
Tuition and Classes for ~ individual subiects. 


| ———— = — = = -_ — 


PLAYGOERS, TOO, SHOULD 
BE WELL BESTOWED 


For instance, at 


' WEST COURT - 27 NEVERN SQUARE - S.W.5 
Phone: FRObisher 6492 


Quiet, comfortable, convenient. One 

minute Earls Court station - 10 minutes 

by direct tube to Piccadilly Circus and 
Liecester Square. 


Room and Breakfast 12 6 no surcharge 


. An especial welcome awaits theatre lovers 


“THE TUDOR ACADEMY OF ARTS 


| The Junior Residential Academy of Dramatic Art and 
[ Dancing. Comprehensive Training for Girls from 10 
t to 18 years in all branches of Drama and Stage Tech- 
nique, Verse Speaking, Singing, Ballet and Tap, Fencing. 


| all recognized Exams. Sound Education. 
' Prospectus & Particulars from Secretary 
| Huntington House, Hindhead, Surrey Phone: 495 


. YEBBS THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 
1 ARE DRESSING OUR NEXT PRODUCTION 


Tel: WiLlesden 2121 
and HAMpstead 0369 


Costumes 12B HIGH ROAD 
| Wigs WILLESDEN GREEN 
) Greasepaints LONDON N W 10 


WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 
of SINGING and 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


Director: W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 
PRIVATE SINGING LESSONS 


For Prospectus apply Secretary 
CLAREVILLE STREET S.W.7 


(FRE 2958) 


‘Dinely Rehearsal Studios 


| Office: 1 Devonshire Terrace 
Marylebone High Street W.1 
Opposite Royal Academy Music. Baker St. & Regent Pk. Stns 
STUDIOS FOR HIRE from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 


SATURDAY WIELIB IEG 
INCLUDED WELBEC 


available to 
AMATEUR SOCIETIES 
include two important 
releases : 


BORN YESTERDAY by Garson Kanin 
The recent big Comedy hit. 6m 4f (& 5 non-speaking 
m parts) 1 set 
SCHOOL FOR SPINSTERS by Roland 
Pertwee — ‘“‘ Exceilent theatre and abounds in rich 
material’’—THE SCOTSMAN. 3m 5f 1 set. 

Other Big Successes also available include :— 
ARSENIC AND OLD LACE (Comedy) 11m 3f 1 set. 
PINK STRING & SEALING WAX (Comedy) 4m 5f 1 set 

| LADIES IN RETIREMENT (Thriller) 1m 6f 1 set 

ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL 

Send for FULL CATALOGUE (Price 6d. Post free) to: 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD 


75 BERWICK STREET * LONDON, W1 


RA 
wan 


KFRENCH’S 
THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 
Established 1830 


The latest farces, comedies, dramas, 
musical plays, pantom.mes and 
revue sketches 


The 1949 List sent post free on receipt 
of application 


Tem. Bar 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD em. B 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, WC2 


The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 


25 Brunswick Road. Hove 2 Sussex 


Donald Wolfit : Guy Pertwee : Marie Ault 
arrose { Abraham Sofaer : Margaret Halstan 
Stage - Radio - Sereen 

Intensive Full-Time Training 
Prospectus and Audition Appointments from Secretary 


Cee ae 
QOVUAEIT ¥ 
SOUND 

KQUIPMENT 


Used by numerous London and Provincial Theatres. 
Equipment available on hire for long or short 
periods, also for amateur production, etc. 


E TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. Ltd., !/5 Maple Place 
Taeeaskah Court Rd., W.I. Museum 5817 (4 lines) 
aaa as IS 
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